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POETRY. No 1. 
165.) 
PERIOD OF THE MASTERSINGERS. 
The German nobles, who, by careful cul- 
tivation and active encouragement, had im- 
proved the poetic art of their countrymen, 
in the thirteenth century; appear to have 
lost all taste for it at the commence 
the fourteenth, and to have devoted them- 
selves exclusively to a warlike life in the 
numerous Feuds with which Germany was 
at that period afflicted. Within the walls 
of towns alone, and peaceful arts 
could be indulged, or industry flourish. In 
and licentious- 
unite 


d rigid 


pe ople of one 


peace 


those times of irregul irity 
ness, the friends goo d dig r 
the adoption of more sex an 
gulations; and hence the | 
profes 
tion 

scl wdiend 

the 


sion, united in one Guild or C orpora- 


and. adopte 1 certain inviolabl 


y observed laws, in order 
not even 
minant disscluteness might observed 
amongst them. ‘These ‘lations 
not confined to the artisan but embraced 
the fine arts. The peaceful and contented 
citizenand mechanic, especia!ly in the im- 
perial towns, found pleasure, during the 
long winter evenings, in reading the songs 
ic tales of the minnesingers, and it 


be 


asso¢ 


and poet 
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and | 
that | 
appearance of the all predo- | 


were | 


happened that some amongst them, who | 
elt that he was possessed of talent, imita- | 


ted those compositions ; and thus the shoe- 


maker, weaver, and tinker began assiduous- | 


ly to poetize. 

4s soon as these humble 
became acquainted with each 
pabilities, in this period of 
corporations, an association or 
of meistersengers—was spee lily instituted, 


rhyinesters 


corpo! ration 


other’s ca- | 
orders and | 


which was furnished bythe empcror Charles 
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IV, in the year 1379, with a charter and 
the right to use a particular coat of arms. 
They were anxious to have it considered, 
that the old minnesingers were their pre- 
nay, indeed, actual members of 
their fraternity. In later times, Wolfram 
of Eschenbach, Ileinrich Franenlob and 
Klingsohr have been assigned as found- 
ders of their Guild, but the mastersingers 
were totally destitute of the poetic spirit of 
the minnesingers; their productions con- 
sisting of mere rhymes, attempts at reli- 
gious songs and their epic being limited to 
gingles from bible history—gingles occasi- 
onally formed of the most studied and un- 
harmonious alliteration—of which we have 
a precious example in the Theologischen 
Reimereien of Meister Rurasland. 

Got der wunder 

Wunde r 

Der hat sunderlich besunder 

Wunder usgesundert 

ee re 

Michel runder ist. 

The Meister genosschaft or corporation 
had certain presidents, called Merker, be- 
cause their duty was to pron those who 
were defective in their poetry and singing, 
andtofinethem. Their ae es were held, 
like those of other corporations, at their 
Herberge or hall; they had, likewise, pub- 
lic singing schools in churches, commonly 
on Sundays and Festival days in the after- 
noon, at which, contests were frequently in- 
stituted and prizes awarded. These singing 
schools were advertised some days previous~ 
ly by signs suspended through the town. 

" At Niirnberg, the seat of one of their 
chief schools, the order of exercises was as 
follows. The freesingers commenced, 
when any one, who was not a mastersing- 
er might offer himself, but neither praise 
nor censure, reward nor punishment was 
distribuied. In the choice of subjects 
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more latitude was here allowed. Then be- 
gan the chief singing, which the mastersin- 
gers alone maintained, on subjects of holy 
writ, and the judgment of which was left to 
the markers; who sat upon a platform 
near the altar, and at a table screened by 
acurtaiu. This place was called the Ge- 
merke or marking place. The first of the 
four markers attended to the singing— 
whether it was conformable or not-—with 
the bible open before him; the second to 
the prosody ; the third to the rhyme; and 
the fourth tothe melody. The faults were 
afterwards attentively examined and he 
who had the fewest, received the prize. 
This consisted of a cordon or chain to 
which medals were suspended ; on one of 
which was an impression of King David 
with his harp; hence the victor was called 
Koenig David gewinner or “ winner of 
King David.”” He had the right to sit, on the 
next occasion, in the Gemerke, and to give 
his vote at the examinations. The next 
competitor was crowned with a garland of 
artificial flowers. He had the honor and 
trust of standing at the church door, at 
the next meeting, and receiving money 
from the auditors. The gainerof the chief 
prize had the privilege of educating pupils 
in the art of mastersinging, but he was not 
permitted to receive any apprentice fee, 
the promotion of the art being alone look- 
ed to, and the honor of having many pu- 
pils much sought after. Whenthe appren- 
tice had completed his pupilage, he was ad- 
mitted into the Guild, and after be had 
sung for some time with credit in the 
schools, he was free, at his own request, to 
be made a master. Their singing schools 
flourished chiefly at Mainz, Strassburg and 
Nurnberg, but similar institutions were 
likewise formed at Memmingen, Ulm, Heil- 
bronn, Augsburg and other imperial towns. 
At Mainz they still preserve the privileges, 
the Heraldic letter, and a golden crown, 
presented to them, according to a fabulous 
story, by the emperor Otto. The Guild of 
mastersingers, or, as they, from modesty, 
called themselves, the Amateurs of the 
German mastersongs—continued in many 
German imperial towns till far into the 
seventeenth century, and in Nurnberg into 
the eighteenth. In Ulm, there is said to be, 
even at the present day, an association of 
mastersingers. 

The most distinguished, amongst the 


Folz, Heinrich of Alkmar Michael Vogel, 
Hans Vogel, but especially, Hans Sachs 
and Hans Schnepper, called Rosenblut. 

The following prose translation from 
the Tagweis of Michael Vogel will exhi- 
bit the subject and manner of the generali- 
ty of the productions of the mastersingers, 
Hilf gott! wie gar kurz ist der tag 
Des menschlichen lebens auf erden 
Darin sich jammer, noth und klag 
Erfinden thut mit viel beschawerden; ~ 
Eh wir uns in der welt umwenden 
Thut unser leben sich oft enden &c. 

* God help us! how very short is the day of 
human life on earth, in which grief, pain and Ja- 
mentation are met 'with, along with many other 
grievances. Ere we can turn round in the world 
our life often terminates. 
mage, during which we unhappily strive on- 
It may be 


Our life is a pilzri- 


wards, in trouble and hard labor. 
compared to a short day, sliding by degrees into 
eternity. Like a nightwatch is it troublesome; 
in a few hours entirely gone &c. 

Humble as these poetical attempts of 
the mastersingers generally were, they ne- 
vertheless had great influence in the diffu- 
sion of poesy amongst the people and in 
contributing to the cultivation of the lower 
classes of society. i 

From the mastersingers must be dis- 
tinguished the Spruch sprecher or sentence 
makers. These were a kind of extempore 
or Improvisatori poets, who had acquired 
great facility in rhyming ; and, at festivals, 
meetings of trading corporations &c., en- 
tertained the society with their sallies, for 
pecuniary compensation. Of the Spruch- 
sprechers at Nurnberg one of the name 
of Wilhelm Weber was especially celebra- 
ted. This individual’s memory was so re- 
tentive that he could quote at pleasure 
from any portion of the works of the an- 
tient writers, which had been translated into 
the German, as Josephus, Virgil, Ovid, Pli- 
ny &c; and hence it was not easy to pro- 
pose any topic to him on which he was 
not immediately able to make a speech. 
The nature of the productions of these 
Spruchsprechers, of which relics stil] exist 
in Germany, may be gathered from tne 
following anecdote, related by Wagenseil 
of their chief, Weber. Three active fel- 
lows, having been lampooned by him in 
his rhymes at a feast, were determined up- 
on playing him some trick. Accordingly 
they lay in wait for him in the night time, 
as he came out of a tavern, seized him and 





singers, were Frauenlob, Muscablut, Hans 





dragged him through a small brook, which 
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ee 
Sted duvngh a part of an town of Nie 
called the Fischbach, and = ran 
away. Weber, who was a strong man, 
extricated himself with difficulty from the 
brook. which w each sid 
by large stones, shook himself, 


berg, 


is bounded on , 

looked up 
° . . . . ‘ 

to heaven and exclaimed in the following 
doggrell ; 

He r 

Der du bei naeht kennst alle 
Thu mir doch so viel zu lieh, 


gott, du gerechter richier, 
}] gesichter, 


wer seyn die drei dieb, 


chhach 


Sag mir, 
Die m 
Dass ich sie kann bei meiner Obrighcit verkla- 


th haben in Fis getragen, 
gen. 

So werd ich wieder froeklich seyn, und wac 
chen, 

dass thnen der herz bend'l 


Wenn mun sic straft, 


thut krachen 

The ideas in this spruch are common 
place enough. ‘The anec« 
course handed down from author to author 
for the mere purpose of exhibiting Webers 
rhyming :—the translation is 
as follows :— 

‘Lord God! 


rnowest ¢ 


¢ ipabilities 


ay, to 


k 
pr 


carr 


ed 
then shail J 


n the 


them before the court ; 


ful again and bravely laurh, wh« 
ished till their 

Several particulars regarding these 
Spruchsprecher are to be found in Flogel’s 
Geschichte Komischen Litteratur.” 

There many of the 
mastersingers 1n existence, the most valua- 
ble of which are at Jena, Colmar. in the li- 
brary of Professor Rudiger at [Halle and in 
that of Heidelberg: the oldest of the songs 
is dated 1545, and is the production of 
Hans S son of a tailor at Nurnberg, 
acontemporary of Tasso, Cervantes and 
Ariosto, and one of the most productive 
poets of the time. 

In the period of transition from the min- 
nesingers to the meistersingers many fa- 
bles and poems, of a moral and satirical 
character, were produced. One of the au- 
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heart 


are manuscripts 


Sachs, 


lote has been of 
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ker la- ' 
| distinction 
| to have ce pon I the ot 


 erte 
!and | 


| these 


| which made its appe 
| 


| in four books and twe 
j rous and satirica 
- | after the 


thors of this class of productions was Hugo | 


of Trymberg, a Swabian schoolmaster, 
who lived at the termination of the thir- 
teenth century and the commencement of 


the fourteenth, and who published two | 
poems ofa moral and satyrical character | 


—the Sammler and the Renner, 
distinguished for much poetic ability and 


neither | 
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far inferior to the works of the 


gers 


minnesin- 


he 


as a writer of fables 


isone- 
erable 
y lived in the latter 
He. left 
hundred 


Boner, or, as wre himself, 
] 


ri 3, W 0 if consid 


} 


celebri itV, W ho prob ib] 
half of 
behind him a 
fables, few of » original; the 
greater portion being taken from the anti- 
ent fabulists, and especially from Avianus 
who probably lived under the two Antoni- 
the second century. The fable of 
the fox and after Phedrus is a 
sample of this.* 

For about one hundred years after the 
time of Boner, no sal work of any 
appeare -ople se ming 


the ilies century. 
ction 


ee 
which are 


e 
or One 


coll 


the crow 


poetic 
d—the pe 
nselvesto meistersangs. 
of enth century, 


In the latte 
how ever, ona moralis 


half 
sts ex- 
xtravagance 

every where pre- 
successful of 
was the author of the celebrated 
epic and satirical poem, Reinecke fuchs 
o + Belueche der fuchs—renard the fox, 
towards the 
ontaining, 
a humo- 
description of court, 
characters 


d their efforts to abate 
licentiousness which 


vailed. One of the most 


irance 
I 


the fifteenth 


end of century—« 


lve cantos, 
manner of ASsop—the 
being filled by beasts. ‘The author of this 
work is all It was at an 
early period considered to be from the pen 
of Heinrich of Alkmar, who is said to have 
resided as tutor to Duke Renatus of Lo- 
thringia, about the year 1470. Rollenha- 
however, who lived only a century af- 
ter this, in the preface to his Freschmaus- 
ler, ascribed it to Nicolaus Baumann, who, 
in 1526, was secretary to the Duke of 
Mecklenburg and died professor of law at 
Rostock ; and more recent investigations 
have seemed to confirm this opinion. The 
work does not appear to possess the merit 
of originality, Meon has published in 
Paris, as lately as in 1823, a French Ro- 
man du renard, from a manuscript of the 
thirteenth century. For ages this poem 
was a popular work over the whole of 


: 
not at known. 


gen, 


as 


* Ein fuchz hungern began, 


Unter einen hohen boum er kan, 
Uf den cin rapp kam gepflogen 
Mit einem kes 
Dener geroubet hatte do ; 


Des was der fuchz unmassen fro &«, 


gezogen, 













































































northern Sanee and espec ially in Pa 
ny ; it was considered a mine of moral and 
even of political theorems ; and hence, was 
in the hands of princes and statesmen. 
An edition of it has been given to the 
world by the celebrated Gothe. 

To these times also belongs the satyrist, 
Sebastian Brand or Brant, who was bora 
at Strassburg in 1458, and died there, as 
Syndic, in 1520; he studied law at Basel 
and was imperial councillor to Maximilian 
I. His fame chiefly rests on his Varren- 
schiff or ship out of Narragonia, in other 
words, ship of fools, a poem which depicts 
the vices and follies of the time, and con- 
sists of a collection of satires, maxims and 
moral reflexions, divided into separate 
heads, and having nothing in common ex- 
cept the title. 

The following extract, from one of 
greater length, given by Wieland, in the 
Teutschen Merkur for February 1776, 
shews the character of the composition. 

Gar oft verdirht ein Hantwerksman 

Der viel Gewaerb und Huntwerkkan. 

“ Full oft is ruined a tradesman, who knoweth 
too many trades or handicrafts. Whoever will 
chase with one dog two hares at the same time, 
will often gain neither. Who wishes to hit the 
mark by shooting out of two crossbows at once, 
will often fail with both. 

* * - * * * 

Who takes too many duties upon hiinself, 
cannot do justice to every one. Who must be 
here as well as there, can never be rightly here 
or there. Whoever wishes to please every one 
must blow hot and cold.” &e. &c. 

Thomas Murner, who was born at Strass- 
burg in 1475, and died between the years 
1531-37 was the author of several satirical 
works, which exhibit more wit and comic 
humour than those of Brant. 

About the middle of the fifteenth centu- 
ry, dramatic literature was first cultivated, 
if not commenced, in Germany in the school 
of Meistersengers at Niirnberg. Prior 
to this period they possessed only myste- 
ries, dramatized biblical histories, and 
those chiefly in the Latin language. At 
the period alluded to, Hans Folz a barber 
and Haas Schnepper or Rosenplut, a sign 
painter, introduced the Fastnacht- -spiele 
or carnival plays, which were highly en- 
couraged not only by the imperial Burgers 
of Nurnberg, but, owing to their wit and 
humar, by all Germany. At the same 
time appeared several writers of religious 
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do, of gerne T nendleidines Schern- 
berk, a priest, who in 1480 published one 
of these, entitled “ Apotheosis Joannis 
VIII, Ponlificis Romani,” is one of the 
most celebrated. 

Lastly, the period of the Mastersingers, 
and with it the period of the middle ages 
terminates with an heroic poem of Mel- 
chior Pfinzing, who was born in 1481 at 
Nirnberg, lived at the Court of Maximil- 
ian I, as private secretary, and died 
1535. 

This poem is entitled ; “ Die Geuerli- 
chen und eins teils der Geschichten des lo- 
eblichen streytparen&c. Held und ritters 
Herr Tewrdanck,” and is for the sake of 
brevity called the Theurdank. The chief 
hero is Maximilian ]., a prinwe who ascend- 
ed the imperial throne in 1493 and dieu 
in 1519. He was well acquainted with 
the modern and antient languages, an en- 
thusiastic friend and promoter of know- 
ledge, and collected about him the literati 
of the day, and especially such friends to 
the muses, as Reuchlin, Erasmus, Melanch- 
thon, Agricola, Geiler, Conrad Celtes, Peu- 
tinger, Durer &c.; most of whose efforts 
necessarily belong to the period of the re- 
formation or of the revival of letters, into 
which it is not our purpose to enter. 

The precursory movements to this revi- 

val have been thus described by Mr. Hein- 
sius. 

“The way to the greater cultivation of 
language and knowledge, which we notice 
in this period, from 1523 to 1625, was 
previously prepared by numerous favora- 
ble circumstances. The chief of these was 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, 
which incited to the study of antient lite- 
rature and to freer thoughts. Many learn- 
ed Greeks, who could not bear the sove- 
reignty of a rude people, fled to Italy, where 
a love of knowledge was already excited, 
and whence it passed over toGermany ; from 
this arose the number of institutions for edu- 
cation, in different parts of that country ; tle 
University of Trier in 1472, Mainz 1477, 
Wittenberg 1502, and Frankfurth 1506.— 
With these institutions several learned and 
reflecting individuals exhibited themselves 
advantageously as teachers and authors in 
various departments of knowledge, as Al- 
brecht of Eyb; a moral philosopher, who 
lived in 1470—Gerhard of Schuren, who 
published a German and Latin Lexicon in 
1477;—John Wessel, an enlightened the- 
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dadben (1489,) Cunsed Celtes, ma first 
German poct, crowned by Freidrick TI 
himself, and who died at Vienna in 1508 as 
librarian and professor of poetry—Peter 
Schott of Strassburg (1491) known as a 
jurist and philosopher—Rudolph Agricola, 
the restorer of philosophy, of Belles Let- 
tres and correct taste in Germany (1495,) 
Henry Bebel of Swabia, a philologist, histo- 
rian and Latin poet, who taught at Tubin- 
gen in 1497; but especially Joh. Reuchlin, 
the reformer of the study of language ( 
54 to 1521) and Joachim Camerarius of 
Dalburg, the founder of the Sodalitas lit- 
teraria Rhenana 15038. Withthese learn- 
ed individuals may be ranged several in- 
tellectual artists, as Martin Schoengauer at 
Colmar, in 1486—Lambert Sutermann, 
born at Liuttich, in 1505, and Michael 
Wolilzemuth, of Nirnberg in 1519, as 
well as his pupil Albrecht Duerer. Learn- 
ing and art attained more and more esti- 
mation with the great, as was strongly pro- 
ved by the circumstance, that in 1498, at 
the diet of Freiberg, the doctorship and 
knightship were made equal. The inven- 
tion also of printing by Guttenberg in 14- 
36, which was diffused o’er Italy and Ger- 
many after the taking of Mainz, and the 
discove ry of America by Columbus in 14- 
92, with the establishment of posts in Ger- 
many by Maximilian, were valuable stim- 
uli to the intellect, as they both forwarded 
the communication of ideas, and the union 
of nations. Thus several circumstances 
concurred at this time to awaken the ima- 
gination and to rouse the Germans from 
their inactivity.” 
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HINDU FABLES. 
The second part of the “ Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of London* 


contains an analytical account of the 


Pancha Tantra, an antient collection of 


Hindu tales, by Mr. Horace Hayman 
Wilson, which furnishes some elucida- 
tion of the Hindu manners, before they 
were metamorphosed by foreign subju- 
gation. The Pancha Tantra, so called 
from its being distributed into five tan- 
tras or sections, but more generally 
known by the title Panchopac’hyana or 
Jive stories, is the oldest work of the kind 


* Asiatic Journal, vol. 21, p- 189. 
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extant in » Indi ia, being more entient ile 
the Hitopadesa or fables of Pilpay or 
Bidpai. The oldest specimens we have 
of the Apologue or familiar fable are 
from the east, and for many of those, 
which form part of the literature of most 
of the European languages, antient and 
modern, we are indebted to the Sans- 
krit. Even the tale which constitutes 
the chief incident in the Merchant of Ve- 
mice is said to have been discovered i 
an eastern author. 

The story, which forms the vehicle of 
the apologues, is, in substance, as fol- 
lows. <A certain king, who had three 
sons of indolent habits and without 
position to study, placed them under the 
a Brahman, of high re pute for 

This Brahman, named Vish- 

with the view of insinuating in- 


dis- 


care of 
learning. 
nu Sama, 


struction into bis royal pupils, composed 
the five tantras on the following subjects 
—dissention of friends—acquisition of 


friends—inveterate enmity—loss of ad- 
vantage——and The 
princess, by this mode of teaching by 
apologue, in six months were highly ac- 
complished ; the pancha tantra became 
famous throughout the world, and it is 
observed in the introduction to the work, 
that whosoever reads it “ acquires the 
whole Witt Sastra (treatise on regal po- 
lity) and will never be overthrown by In- 
dra himself.” 

The stories are interwoven so as to 
constitute a tissue of tales after the me- 
thod customary with the orientals, the 
following are examples and are peculiar- 
ly Hindu in their character. 

In Ayodhya, the capital of Kosala, 
reigned a monarch of great splendor na- 
med Purushottama. On one occasion, 
the governor of the forests came and 
announced to him, that the woodland 
chiefs were all in a state of rebellion, in- 
stigated and headed by Vindhyaka the 
rajah of the Vindhya hills. The king 
sent his chief minister, Balabhadra to 
quell the rebels. 

When Balabhadra was gone, there 
came to the capital, at the close of the 
rains, a Sramanaka or mendicant of the 
Baudd’ha religion, who, by his skill in 


iconsiderateness. 
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Neiention, his eanial les of 
omens, aspects, and ascensions, his dex- 
terity in solving numbers, answering 
questions, and detecting things covertly 
concealed, and his proficiency in all simi- 
lar branches of knowledge, acquired 
such fame and influence that it might be 
said he had purchased the country and 
it was his own. ‘The reportof his repu- 
tation at last reached the king who sent 
for him, and treating him with great civi- 
lity, asked him whether it was true, that sa- 
ges could tell the destinies ofothers. Th 
mendicant replied, “ your majesty will 
know by the result.” Then they entered 
into conversation, in which he 
tained the king, that his daily society 
came indispensable. 

One day he absented himself from 
court; and on the next, when he made 
his appearance, he accounted for his ab- 
sence, by stating that he had been upon 
a visit to paradise ; and that the deities 
had sent by ir complunents to the 
king. The | simple enough to 

; filled with astonish 
His adiniratior 


believ 
so engrossed 


so enter- 


be- 


in, al 


ment and helizht. 

this marvellous faculiy 
thoughts, th: 
the pleasures 


his 
it tue autues Of lis state, anc 


ats ; me 
I iis palace, were equally 


were in this condition, when 
it Bal u abhe wy ad, hay ing reduced 
st chieftains to obedience, return- 


ae 
king 


the So 
ed. To his surpris 
in a close ¢ 
dicant, 
rounded by bis ministers. 
tained from the 
the ascetic, he approached the monarch 
and inquired, if what he had heard 

the mendicant’s celestial visit was truth. 
The king assured him that it was, and 
the ascetic offered to satisly 
ral’s apparent sce pticism by dep: irting for 
Swarga in his presence. With this in- 
tent the king and his courtiers 
nied the Sramanaka to his cell, which he 
entered, and closed the door. After 
some delay, Balabhadra inquired of the 
king when they were to see the mendi- 
cant again. He answered, have patience ; 
the sage upon these occasions quits his 


he found the 
with a naked men- 
7, as usual, sur- 


Having ascer- 


‘onferenc 
} 


instead of bein 


ai 
ine gene- 


accompa-~ 
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uel body, orn assumes an ethereal 
person, with which alone, he can epproach 
Indra’sheaven. ‘If this is the case,” re- 
plied Balabhadra, bring wood and fire 
and let us burn his cell.” ‘ Why so,” 
asked the king. ‘ So please your miajes- 
ty, answered the general, by consuming 
the earthly body of the ascetic, we shall 
prevent his r reassuming it, and then your 
majesty will always have an angelical per- 
re in your company.” <Acase of this 
kind is well known. 
In Rejagriha 


sona 


dwelt a Brahman 


named Deva Sarma ; he tad no children, 


a subject of bitter affliction to his wife, 
who could not look upon a_ neighbour's 
infant without tears. At last her hus- 
band desired her to desist from farther 
amentation, as by the efficacy of some 
mystic words, he had secured her having 
a son of eminent beauty, and auspicious 
destiny. Highly delighted with this pro- 
phecy (indications of the fulfilment of 
which soon began to appeer,) the Brah- 
wife anticipated eagerly the period 
livery. What, therefore, was 
and the horror of her at- 
nts, when the offspring, so anxious- 
ly sighed for and impatiently expected, 
ed asnake. The assistants 
ait ned, let the monster be destroyed ; 
a the parent with maternal affection, 
her progeny, and 
protecte .d and reared the snake. 
After a time, the a 00 festivals of a 
neighbour’s son awoke the envy of Deva 
Sarma’s wile, and she reproached her 
husband for not having thought of a suit- 
able match for their child. He replied, 
1 would do so, if I could get admittance 
to Patala and present my supplications to 
Vasuki. 1 do not think any other so 
ereat 2 fool as to wed pis daughter to a 
sow like thine. Finding, however, his 
wife was sadly distressed, he proposed, 
in order to divert her thoughts, that they 
should travel; and equipping themselves 
plentifully for the journey, they set out. 
After some months, they arrived at a ci- 
ty, named Bhattanagar, where they were 
hospitably received and entertained on 
the night of their arrival by an acquaint- 
ance. In the morning the Brahman’s 
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friend asked him ~~ he had come, and | 
whither he was going? The Brahman 
told him he was in search of a wife for 
his son; on which the other offered him 
his own daughter, a girl of great beauty, 

and insisted on his taki ing ber away with 
him. Accordingly Déva Sarma return- 
ed to his own city, with his destined 
daughter in law. When the people of 
the city saw her, they opened their eyes 
in admiration of her grace and loveliness, 
and asked her attendants how they could 
think of sacrificing such a jewel of a girl to 
a serpent. Their words filled her ser- 


vants with distress, and they were urgent | | 


with the damsel to effect her escape. 
She refused, saying,. it must not be ; 
there are doe things, which are final 
from the first: the command of a king, 
the vow of an ascetic, and the gift of a 
_— That too which is previously 

solved by destiny cannot fail to be, as 

sieaenad to Pushpaka and the gods. 

The maidens attendants now asked 
her who Pushpaka was, and she thus 
proceeded :— 

Pushpaka was a favorite parrot of In- 
dra, a bird of wonderful beauty, extraor- 
dinary abilities, and prodigious learning. 
One di ay he was pet rched on Indra’s 
hand, and was repeating the hymnsof the 
Védas, when Yama arrived. The par- 
rot inmediately flew away abruptly. The 
deities afterwards asked him, why he had 
withdrawn, he replied, how could he face 
the destroyer of life. ‘The deities, in or- 
der to remove his fears, assured him that 
they would protect him; and, prevailing 
on him to accompany them, they retura- 
ed to Yama, and begged him at their in- 
tercession to abstain from ever taking 
away the life of the parrot. Isama repli- 
ed, that he knew nothing about the mat- 
ter, and referred them to (Time) to 
whom they accordingly repaired. 

Time referred them to death, who, 
he said, was at hand, and they hastened 
to prefer their suit to him. They no 
sooner encountered the grisly terror, 
than the parrot fell dead. Exceedingly 
distressed and perplexed by this accident, 
they returned to Yama, and inquired of 
bim what it meant; he replied, that 





Fate had fixed the parrots? ile, and that 
no care on their parts would have been 
of any avail. 

Therefore, I say, whatever is fore- 
doomed by destiny cannot fail to come to 
pass. 

In this manner she resisted their per- 
suasions, and the marriage took place. 
She performed her duties diligently, 
feeding her serpent-husband during the 
day with milk, and keeping him in her 
chamber at night, in a spacious basket. 
One night she was alarmed by the ap- 
pearance ofa man in her chamber, and 
jumping up in terror, she ran tothe door 


to make her escape. ‘The person called 


| her to stop, and dismiss her fears, as he 


| was her husband ; 





| 
| 
|. 





and, to assure her, re- 
assumed his ophitic form, and crawled 
into the basket, whence, immediately af- 
ter, he again issued in all the bloom and 
vigour of human adolescence, and glitter- 
ing with gold and gems. In the morn- 
ing Déva Sarma, who had observed what 
was going forward, approac hed the bas- 
before his son was risen, and seizing 
threw 


ket, 
die deserted skin of the snake, 


| it into the fire ; in consequence of which 


the youth was constrained to adhere to 
his natural figure, and continued ever 
after to constitute the pride of his pa- 
rents, and the happiness of his family. 

The king of Ayodhya having heard 
this narrative from ‘Balabhadra, hesitated 
no longer to follow his advice. The men- 
dicant’s cell was therefore immediately 
set on fire, and he perished in the flames. 

Another story is related by Mr. Wilson 
from the Pancha Tantra. 

The fowler having caught the female 
dove is overtaken by a violent storm, and 
repairs for shelter under the tree inhabit- 
ed by the male. Moved by the councils 
of his captive mate, and his own estimate 
of the rites of hospitality, he not only gives 
the fowler shelter in the hollow trunk, 
but collects dry leaves, and makes him a 
fire, and casts himself into the flames, to 
furnish his guest a meal. The bird 
catcher liberates the dove, and she also 
throws herself into the fire ; on which 
she and her lord assume celestial forms 
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and are conveyed to heaven divine | 
cars, agreeably to the text that says: 

‘* A widow, who burns herself, secures 
for herself and her husband enjoyment 
in paradise, for 
are hairs on the human body, or thirty- 
five millions.”” he fowler becomes as- 
cetic and voluntarily perishes in a burn- 
ing forest. 

The maxim that ‘ sense ts better than 
science, unless it improves knowledge” 
is inculcated by the following tale. 

‘There were four Brahman’s residing 
in the same village, all intimate friends. 
Three were men of great acquirements, 


but destitute of common sense. ‘The 
fourth was an intelligent fellow, but 
equally destitute of learning. As they 


were poor, they determined at one of | | 


their meetings to go to some country, 


where learning was patronized, and where | 
| markable, however, 


they were satisfied, they should speedily 
be enriched with presents from the king. 
They accordingly set off, but when they 
had gone some way, the eldest cried out, 
“it never occurred to me before, that 
our fourth friend here is illiterate. He 
is a man of sense to be sure, 
not entitle him to any rewards from the 
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as many years as there | 
| head, replied the sage, | am not to project 


| 


| thing 





chind was valet to roern hie: ; when the 
fourth stopped bis. * Consider what 
you are going todo, he exclaimed, if you 
give life tothe lion, the consequence will 
be that he will devour us. Away, block- 


rsin vain.” * Wait an instant, then,” 


| rep.ied the man of sense, “till I get upinto 


| 
} ates 


} Non 


|atree at hand, 


this tree.” So saying, he climbed up into 
and his learned asscci- 
accomplished their undertaking. 
A substantial living lion was formed; 
who fell upon the three philosophers, and 
destroyed them. 

When he was gone; the man of com- 
sense descended from his hiding 
place, and reached home again in safety.” 

Some other apologues are given by 
Mr. Wilson, which exhibit the antient 
character of Hindu feelings in many in- 
teresting particulars; they are not re- 
for their point or hu- 


} mour. 


but that will | 


king ; we shall have, therefore, to relin- | 


quish to him a part of our earnings, and 
it would be fairer, | think, for him to re- 
main at home. ‘The second agreed in 
this opinion but the third opposed it, 
saying, “we have always been friends 
and companions from infancy, and let 
him, therefore, participate in the wealth 
we shall This sentiment 
prevailed, and they all went on in har- 
mony. 

As they passed through a forest, they 
saw the scattered bones of a dead lion. 
“] have met,” said one, “with an ac- 
count of a method by which beings can 
be reanimated : what say you? shall we 
try the experiment, and employ the en- 
ergies of science to restore life and shape 
to these bones? They agreed. One 
undertook to put the bones together ; 
the second to supply the skin, flesh, 
blood, &c., and the other to communi- 
cate life to the figure. When the two 
first had accomplished their tasks, the 


oe 
acquire. 
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ARIES. 





Osymandyas. king of A°gypt and the 


| contemporary of Priam, king of Troy, 


according to Diodorus Siceliotes, esta- 
blished the first libré wry in his palace with 
the inseription— Xu  phy- 
sic for the mind”?— 

Under the kings of Persia there was 


107 )510V—— 


| a considerable library at Suza, where 


Megasthenes consulted the annals of that 
monarchy, in the compilation of its his- 
tory. Diodorus speaks of this library : it 
is supposed, however, not to have con- 
tained many books of science but rather 
to have been a collection of the laws, 
decrees and revenues of the Sove- 
reigns. 

Strabo affirms, that Aristotle was the 
first Greek, who formed a library: but 
this is probably incorrect : for Pisistratus, 
who lived a long time before Aristotle (fl. 
B.C. 550.) is said to have collected one 
at Athens, which Xerxes transported to 
Persia and which, according to Aulus 
Gellius, was subsequently restored to 
Athens by Seleucus Nicator. 

The largest and most magnificent libra- 
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ry of the Greeks was that of Alexandria, 
founded by the Ptolemies. It was com- 
menced by Ptolemeus Physcon. In the 
war between Cesar and Pompey, one of 
the libraries was burnt : but that of the Se- 
rapion, consisting, it is said of 300,000 
volumes was saved: unfortunately, the 
portion destroyed by the flames—that 
in the museum—was the larger and con- 
sisted of 400,000 volumes: the loss was 
however, in some measure, supplied by 
the addition ci 200,000 volumes from 
Pergamus which Antony presented to 
Cleopatra. This addition and others 
made to it, rendered it the most numer- 
ous collection which had ever existed. 

Uuder the Pagan Emperors, it re- 
ceived some damage, but these were 
trifling, compared with what it suffered 
from the mis-directed zeal of a Patriarch 
of Alexandria. Desirious of utterly an- 
nihilating idolatry in the metropolis of 
Egypt, Theophilus, A.D. 390, obtained 
from the Emperor ‘Theodosius an edict, 
permitting him to demolish all the temples. 
That of Serapis was not spared : the 
resistance of the pagans, who retired 
thither and sustained a siege, combined 
with the zeal of the patriarch, which was 
extended even to works on Mythology, 
caused the destruction of the greater 
part of the books collected there. Oro- 
sius was at Alexandreia, a few years after 
the expedition of Theophilus, and saw 
the relics which had escaped destruction 
—the bookshelves empty or broken— 
armaria librorum exinanita. -The libra- 
ry, however, arose again after the storm : 
the hiteratt, who had been dispersed by 
the spirit of persecution, assembled ; and, 
in the seventh century, philosophy, geom- 
etry, astronomy, grammar and jurispru- 
dence were once more taught at Alexan- 
dria. 

When the capital of Agypt feli under 
the dominion of the Saracens, the good 
feeling, which had been shewn in the 
preservation of the library of the Ptole- 
mies, abandoned it entirely. When 
John, the grammarian, begged of the 
general Amri the books on philosophy 
which he had taken in Alexandria, the 
general wrote to the Khalif Omar, to 





consult him on the subject : who returned 
the following laconic answer. 

“If those books contain only matters 
conformable to the doctrine of the koran 
they are useless: but if they treat of 
matters foreign to the book of God, they 
are dangerous. It is decreed therfore 
that they be entirely destroyed and be 
no more spoken of.” 

This whimsical and superstitious de- 
cree was punctually executed and Amri 
distributed the books of the library amongst 
the baths of Alexandria, which they are 
said to have heated for six months. 

If this story be correct, we may form 
some idea of the quantity of paper, which 
must have entered into this immense 
library, the baths of Alexandreia having 
been estimated at upwards of 40,000. 
We cannot, however, form any accurate 
comparison between the number of vo- 
lumes comprised in one of the libraries of 
antiquity and in one of the present day. 
‘The metamorphoses of Ovid, at that time, 
consisted of fifteen volumes or fifteen 
books : and Origenes affirms, that Didy- 
mus of Alexandria bad written 6,000 
volumes, a number which Seneca re- 
duced to 4000, and Athenzus to 3500. 
But the whole life of man would be in- 
sufficient to write this number of our 
smallest sized Svo. or 12mo. volumes: the 
volume was estimated, in all probability, 
by a certain quantity of papyrus, and 
that of no considerable amount. 

The library of the kings of Pergamus, 
to which allusion has been made, was 
established by Eumenes and Attalus. 
Instigated by a desire to rival the grand- 
eur and magnificence of the kings of 
gypt, these princes exerted every effort 
to collect an extensive library, which, 
Plutarch says, contained upwards of 200, 
000 books. Some of these were burnt 
at the taking of Pergamnus, and a large 
portion, as has been observed, was given 
to Cleopatra by Antony: a part seems 
still, however, to have remained at Per- 
gamus, for Strabo, who wrote under the 
reign of Tiberius, 1800 years ago, speaks 
of the library of that city as a monument, 
which existed in his time. 
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The Romans obtained from the Greeks 


a taste for public and private libraries. 
After the destruction of Carthage they 
presented to the family of Regulus all 
the books found in that city, amongst 


which are said to have been 28 vol- 
umes on Agriculture by Mag. The Car- 


thaginian. Paulus Emilius B.C. 167 
and Lucullus B.C. 67, are asserted to 
have carried the first great libraries to 
Rome, as spoils of war. Plutarch affirms 
thatthe former distributed that of Perseus, 
king of Macedonia, amongst his children, 
but Isidorus says, expressly, that he gave 
it tothe public. The library of Lucul- 
lus is described as being not more valu- 
able for the collection of books than for 
the superb porticos and ornaments 
with which it was decorated. _Asinius 
Pollio is, however, generally considered 
to have been the first founder of a pub- 
lic library at Rome which he likewise 
obtained by conquest. A considerable 
library was established by Julius Cesar, 
and the administration of it assigned to 
the learned Varro. 

Augustus founded two libraries, one of 
which was called Palatina, being placed 
in the temple of Apollo on the palatine 
mount, and dedicated to that deity. It is 
alluded to by Horace. The other was in 
the porticos of Octavia his sister and 
near the theatre of Marcellus his nephew. 
The example of Augustus was followed 
by Vespasian, who established a consid- 
erable library in the temple of Peace. 
The great fire during the reign of Nero, 
destroyed several libraries, but Domitian 
had them, as far as possible, restored. 
But the most magnificent of all was that 
of Trajan, called after him, Ulpiana. 

Publius Victor estimates the number 
of public libraries in Rome at twenty 
eight, besides which there were several 
belonging to private individuals. Most 
of these were destroyed or dispersed 
by the desolations of the Germanic 
invaders or by the Iconoclasts or image 
destroyers arnongst the christians, whose 
zeal was at its height in the eighth and 
ninth centuries. In Byzantium or Con- 
stantinople, Constantine formed a library, 
which Theodosius the younger, one of 














to contain 6000 
volumes and augmented it to 10,000: 
after this it was increased by other Empe- 
rors, so that, in the time of Leo the III. 
who caused it to be burned, it consisted 
of upwards of 30,000 volumes. 

Inthe ninth and eleventh centuries seve- 
ral collections of books were made by the 
wise eastern Roman Emperor, Basilius 
Macedo and by the learned Imperial 
Family of Commenes, especially in the 
cloisters on the Islands of the Archipel- 
ago and on Mount Athos. The Arabs 
established, at Alexandria, a respec- 
table library of Arabian books ; and Alma- 
mun caused several Greek codices to 
be purchased and taken to Bagdad. In 
the west, especially after the second half 
of the eighth century, Libraries were 
founded at the instigation of Charle- 
mangne. In France one of the most 
celebrated was in the Abbey St. Ger- 
main de Prés at Paris; in Germany, the 
libraries at Fulda, Corvey, and, after the 
eleventh century, that of Hirschau. In 
Spain, in the twelfth century, the Arabi- 
ans had seventy public libraries, of which 
that at Cordova contained 250,000 vo- 
lumes. In England and Italy, conside- 
rable libraries were collected, especially 
after the discovery of printing, when they 
could be formed much more readily and 
at less expence. Nicolaus V. establish- 
ed that of the Vatican at Rome, to which 
Cardinai Bessarion bequeathed his excel- 
lent library of the Church at St. Mark at 
Venice. 

The most renowned libraries of mo- 
dern times are—the Royal Library of 
Paris containing, in 1823, upwards of 
350,000 printed books and 80,000 MSS. 
A more recent estimate (1828) makes 
the number of books 500,000 and of 
MSS. 100,000. The printed volumes 
in the libraries of the arsenal, St. Gene- 
vieve and of the Nazarine palace, make 
a total, scarcely, if at all, inferior to the 
King’s Library. The Centralhofbibl- 
othek at Minchen, 400,000 printed books 
and 9000 MSS.—the Imperial library of 
St. Petersburg, 300,000 books and 1],- 
000 MSS,—the Imperial library at Vien- 
na 300,000 books and 12,000 MSS. the 
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Academic Library at Géttingen, 300, 000 , 


volumes—the royal library of Dresden, 


at least 220,000 printed books—150,000 


dissertations, and smaller writings not in- | 


cluded, and 2,700 MSS.—the royal libra- 
ry at Copenhagen, 130,000 books and 
3000 MSS. That of the Escurial, 130,000 
volumes with excellent Arabic MSS.— 


the royal library at Berlin, 180,000 vo- | 
' the London Institution, which was once 
library at Prague, 130,000 volumes and | 
8000 MSS.—the royal library at Stuttgart | 
116,000 volumes—the Vatican at Rome, | 


lumes and 7000 MSS.—the academic 


30,000 books and 40,000 MSS. 


This last library is called the largest | 
in the world,* not that it contains the | 
most books but the most space ; for al- | 
| de Cassation, 30,000—of the Ecole de 


though it has been formed ever since the 
days of Hilary—Pope and Saint, A.D. 
360, and been augmented by several sub- 
sequent Popes snd Saints, and has re- 
ceived the entire libraries of various 
kings and cardinals, it does not possess 
more than the number of volumes, we 
have stated. 


seum, there are 65 000 volumes and in 
that of Sir Joseph Banks—which will, 
eventually, become the property of the 
Museum, by bequest—11,000 volumes, 
making a total of 246,000 volumes ex- 
clusive of the MSS. 

The Royal Institution of London, 
founded in 1799, has a library contain- 
ing nearly 30,000 volumes—and that of 


under the care of Porson, has about 
25,000 volumes. 
Besides the extensive libraries of the 


| French metropolis, to which allusion has 


been made—the library of the institute 
comprises 70,000 volumes—that of the 
Cabinet du Roi, 50,000—of the Cour 


Medecine, 
Deputies, 
Louis the Great, 


30,000—of the Chamber of 
30,000—of the College of 
30,000—of the Hotel 


| des Invalides, 25,000, and of the Ecole 
| Polytechnique, 24,000—besides several 
| consisting of 10,000 volumes. 


The two largest libraries of Great Bri- | 


tain are the. Bodleian at Oxford, and that 


of the British Museum of London. 


It is | 


computed that the former contains above | 


200,000 volumes (we are surprised to see 
it estimated at 500,000 volumes and 30,- 
000 MSS. 
1con. 
and, 
new libraries by purchase, a much larger 
sum is anually expended there on new 
works than at the British Museum, which 
it likewise surpasses in the value of its 
MSS., particularly those relating to clas- 
sical literature and in the Hebrew 
Arabic languages. 

The library at the British Museum 
claims only, in point of extent, a fifth 
or sixth rank in Europe. — Itssize in 1823 
has been estimated by the same writer 
in the Conversations-Lexicon at 150- 
000 volumes and 60,000 MSS. It con- 
tained in 1826, 165,000 volumes and 20- 
000 volumes of MSS. In the King’s li- 
brary, which has been added to the Mu- 


* This error is fallen into by @ writer in a 
recent number of the London Quarterly Review. 


and | 


The chief libraries of our own country, 
compared with most of those of Europe, 
are of recent date, and consequently less 
extensive: that of Harvard University, 
however, amounted to between thirty aud 
forty thousand—of St. Mary’s Baltimore, 


' to 10,000—of Yale, to 8,500—of Bow- 


in the “* Conversations-Lex- | 
Sechste Original Auflage, 1824.”) | 
besides the occasional abitions of 





doin, Maine, to 8000—of Princeton, to 
8000—of the University of Virginia to 
upwards of 7000. 

Next, or perhaps equal to the library 
of Harvard, that of Philadelphia seems to 
be the most numerous. It comprises 
34,000 volumes, and was founded by the 
immortal Franklin, in the year 1742. Z 


CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES. 











On a superficial view this periodical enu- 


| meration of the people of the United States 


may seem to afford no other advantage 
than to enable Congress to comply with 
the requisition of the Constitution, by mak- 
ing a new apportionment of representatives, 
or at most to gratify the national pride by 
publishing to the world authentic evidence 
of our unexampled increase. But a little 
reflexion will satisfy us that these consti- 
tute but a small part of the benefits of the 
census; and that it gives to the statesman 
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and the philosopher a greater sum of im- 
portant and accurate information than any 
other, or perhaps all other public docu- 
ments put together. ‘Thus, besides fur- 
nishing the means of adjusting political 
power among the states, according to their 
relative numbers, it communicates the fol- 
lowing interesting facts. 

1. Jt shews the actual strength of each 
state, and its amount of productive labour. 

2. It shews the relative strength of the 
several states : and supposing the profits of 
labour to be the same in all, their relative 
capacity of taxation, allowance being made 
for difference of accumulated capitals. 

3. It shews their relative increase in the 
preceding ten years. 

4. It enables us not only to compare the 
states with one another, but to compare 
each state with itself, that is the increase 
during the last term with that of preceding 
terms. 

5. It shows the relative numbers of the 
white and black population ; of the free 
and the slave population; and of their 
comparative increase. 

6. By the discriminations of age and sex 
we can know exactly the number of per- 
sons capable of bearing arms ; and the pro- 
portion which the children and superan- 
nuated bear to the whole community. 

7. We have materials for estimating the 
probabilities of life, at different ages; and 
of approximating to the comparative health- 
iness of different parts of the country. 

8. It shews in the number of foreigners 
in the United States not naturalized, and 
their distribution among the several sta‘es. 

9. It shews us (though not with perfect 
accuracy,) the proportion of persons em- 
ployed in agricultural, commercial and ma- 
nufacturing industry, in the United States, 
and in the several states. 

When so many curious and useful facts 
may be collected from the census, and 
when the trouble and expense are incurred 
of distributing these facts under no less 
than thirty three different heads, it is great- 
ly to be regretted that it leaves us unin- 
formed on some facts regarding population, 
which it is very desirable to know. 

We cannot now distinguish between the 
increase derived from natural multiplica- 
tion and from migration. And in those 
states in which the increase is very small, 
as in Connecticut and Virginia, we have. 
no means of ascertaining whether the dif- 
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ference between them and the other states 
proceeds from a check to the natural mul- 
tiplication, or whether it is the effect o 
greater migration. A column for the mar- 
riages Which have taken place within the 
last ten years, or even a list of the married 
persons would show whether marriages 
were as early in these states as in others, 
and thus enable us to determine the ques- 
tion: since marriages are probably equally 
prolific, or nearly so in the different states, 
when they are equally early. 

If we could ascertain this fact—the actu- 
al rate of natural increase—it would shew 
us the comparative facility of obtaining a 
livelihood, and the first symptoms that the 
population in any particular state or dis- 
trict had felt a check, as well as its subse- 
quent approaches to fulness. 

Nor does the present census enable us 
to distinguish between the accessions to 
the free coloured population from natural 
increase, and those from emancipation. Un- 
less we know this, we cannot, with any ac- 
curacy, determine the very important fact, 
whether their natural increase is equal to 
that of slaves. It is commonly assumed 
that it is less, and there is some evidence 
of the fact afforded by the census, besides 
the arguments a priori in favor of it. But 
it is, desirable that it should be put beyond 
all doubt, and that we should know with 
tolerable certainty, what is the different 
rate of increase. This can be done only 
by distinguishing from the rest of that class 
those who have been emancipated since the 
last ten years, and their issue within the 
same period. 

As several of the most enlightened na- 
tions of Europe have not disdained to pro- 
fit by our example of taking a census of 
their inhabitants at stated times, it is great- 
ly to be wished that we would adopt some 
of their regulations for obtaining a species 
of information, nearly akin to this—we 
mean that afforded by registers of births, 
deaths, and marriages. Some regular ac- 
count of these in addition to the census, 
would give us all the information we could 
require on the duration of human life, or 
the progress of population, in the different 
parts of our country, and near approxima- 
tions to their comparative salubrity, and the 
facility of means they severally afford of 
obtaining a livelihood, and providing for a 
family. 

In making estimates of the annual rate 











of increase, it is not an unfrequent error to 
overlook the geometrical ratio of that in- 
crease, and to suppose that one tenth of 
the whole increase for ten years will fur- 
nish the rate of increase for a single year ; 
as, for instance, if the increase in ten years 
has been thirty per cent, that the increase 
in one year will be three per cent. And 
on one occasion this species of error was 
carried so far, (and that too, on the floor 
of the House of Representatives) as to in- 
fer an annual incraase of four per cent, 
from the fact that our population doubled 
(that is, increased 100 per cent) in twenty 
five years. The error is a more important 
one than it may first seem to be, for an an- 
nual increase of three per cent, doubles in 
something less than twenty four years, in- 
stead of thirty years. And at four per cent, 
it doubles in something less than eighteen 
years. As the former rate (three per cent 
per annum) is about 34} per cent in ten 
years, it is nearly the present rate of in- 
crease in the United States. 

It has been often questioned what is the 
greatest possible increase of population— 
in other words, the shortest period in which 
a community could double its inhabitants, 
consistently with the average rate of mor- 
tality and of infertility of women in healthy 
countries. 

The question supposes no check to na- 
tural multiplication from the difficulty of 
subsistence or from moral causes; and it 
would seem that the period of duplication 
may be fairly computed in this way. Let 
us suppose a community of one hundred 
persons, distributed, as to sex and age, in 
the usual proportions. Something less 
than half of these then would be females, 
say forty nine. Of these, according to the 
evidence afforded by the census of the 
United States, one half will be under six- 
teen years of aye, say twenty four, leaving 
twenty five above the age of sixteen. Of 
these one fourth are over the age of forty 
tive, according to the same evidence, 
which fourth being deducted, leaves nine- 
teen females, whom we will suppose to be 
all married, and varying in age from sixteen 
to forty five, in the usual proportions. Of 
these a part have always been unfruitful, 
and a part will have become so, before the 
age of forty five. Let us suppose that both 
these descriptions amount to three, al- 
though they would be more likely to ex- 
ceed than to fall short of that number; and 
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we then have sixteen women, each of 
whom we will suppose to have a child eve- 
ry two years, which is according to the or- 
dinary course of nature, where the mother 
is also the nurse of her child. A few in- 
deed become mothers, every year, but 
others, again, become so only every third 
year, so as not to effect the proposed ave- 
rage. ‘There will then be, in the preced- 
ing supposition, eight children born in the 
year. From this annual accession of num- 
bers, we must deduct the annual deaths. 
The proportion of these in Great Britain 
is every year two and a half per cent of the 
whole population, according to the latest 
estimates. In France it is something more. 
jut in a community constituted as we 
have supposed, as there would be a far 
greater proportion of children, the mortal- 
ity would be proportionally greater. Let 
a half per cent be added on that account, 
and supposing the annual deaths to be three, 
the clear annual gain to the community of 
one hundred persons will be five, which in- 
creasing in a geometrical ratio, would 
double the population in a little more than 
fourteen years—the hundred in that time 
amounting to one hundred and ninety eight. 
In the preceding estimate the number of 
females, between the ages of sixteen and 
forty five, rests upon the direct and satis- 
factory evidence of the census, and may be 
regarded as certain. The subsequent parts 
of the estimate are mostly conjectural and 
not founded on authentic data; yet when 
we consider that it supposes sixteen out of 
nineteen of all the women of the commu- 
nity to have a child every second year, un- 
til they reach forty five, and each one to 
have fifteen children, if she live to that 
age, it seems probable that the supposed 
increase of five per cent a year, is greater 
than could take place under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances, in temperate zones. 
These then who have estimated the 
shortest period of duplication to be far 
within this limit, must either have suppos- 
ed a community to contain an unusual pro- 
proportion of marriageable women, or must 
have limited their views to tropical cli- 
mates, in which females become mothers 
two or three years sooner than is here sup- 
posed. But, on the other hand, if we add 
to the physical obstacles of disease, and 
premature death, those which arise from 
moral causes to delay marriage or prevent 
it altogether, in civilized countries, it would 
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seem as if the actual rate of increase could 
not much exceed three per cent, and could 
never reach four per cent. ; and yet some 
have supposed that the natural multiplica- 
tion of the whole western country will 
continue for half a century to be at the last 
mentioned rate. 

Wecannot conclude this subject without 
expressing the hope that in the law which 
Congress is about to pass for taking a new 
census, they will provide for a more faith- 
ful execution of that important duty than 
has hitherto taken place. The compensa- 
tion which is ample in the more populous 
parts of the country is entirely inadequate 
in the newly settled states, so that the work 
is not every where equally well done; and 
its value, for political, and all other pur- 
poses, is in proportion to its accuracy. 


Q. 








UNIVERSITIES. 
(Concluded from page 305.) 


TEACHERS. 
“ Universities,” says Professor Meiners, 
‘cannot be considered as schools intend- 
ed to teach polite and courtly behaviour: 
yet he thinks that good examples set by 
the Professors, and a respect paid to good 
manners and gentlemanly behaviour in 
the members of the Universities, will do as 
much in attracting students as the more 
solid reccommendations of learning and 
science.” Nor is it enough as he proper- 
ly remarks for a University to possess well 
qualified Professors and other advantages ; 
but it is also necessary that these advantages 
should be known to the world. The re- 
putation of Universities, as far as it de- 
pends upon the teachers, should be ground- 
ed principally on their character as writers, 
because in this way they become better 
known to the public, and exhibit proofs of 
their ability to teach what they profess.” 
He notices the practice of appointing 
young men to a professorship, on a subject 
to which they have exciusively and zealous- 
ly devoted themselves, and have acquired 
considerable reputation. “ From this ex- 
clusive study however of one department 
of science, it often happens that Pro- 
fessors, however learned, are very igno- 
rant of human nature, as well in others 
as themselves. They accustom them- 
selves to consider their own studies as 
superior to any other, and feel indifference 
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or contempt for any thing else. Pride and 
vanity are the consequence, and give rise 
to jealousies among the different faculties, 
The greatest harmony is found among 
these Professors who have travelled, and 
have had an opportunity of seeing what is 
beyond the college walls,’ all canses of 
jealousy among Professors should be care- 
fully removed. ‘The most common of these 
is real or imaginary opposition of interests, 

He thinks that it is more easy to find a 
Professor of sufficient learning than one 
possessed of the other qualifications. A 
Professor he says, is often elected in con- 
sequence of some book he has published 
but this is by no means a sure test of me- 
rit. The most important qualifications, 
he says are perseverance and diligence in 
his particular department of knowledge.” 
“ A Professor can be said to possess these 
qualifications, only when he strives to keep 
pace with the progress of science: and 
labors himself to extend its limits—when 
he examines with scrupulous impartiality 
every new and dazzling system—when he 
acquires all new and useful knowledge and 
communicates it to his class—when he dili- 
gently prepares for his lectures ;—and when 
instead of wasting his time in useless and 
frivolous inquiries, he endeavours to direct 
the attention of his pupils to what is most 
useful and instructive.” Such merits as 
these make amends for a disagreeable 
voice, want of good arrangement, and si- 
milar secondary defects. 

Their Compensation. 

This should neither be extravagant nor 
niggardly. They should, he thinks, re- 
ceive enough to live in a comfortable man- 
ner, and to lay by something for a time of 
need, and by way of provision for their fa- 
mities. 

Mode of Instruction. 

“ Js it better,” he asks “to prescribe by 
enactmeuts, the length of the session—the 
particular systems to be followed, in the re- 
spective sciences—the mode of teaching , 
the text books, the hours of lecturing and 
the order, and to arrange the whole course 
or to leave this to the Professors, and stu- 
dents ? What are the best means of stimu- 
lating both teachers and students? What 
is the advantage of weekly, monthly or 
semiannual examinations. How are vaca- 
tions to be arranged the best way ? 

In most of the preceding particulars he 
says the Protestant and Catholic Universi 
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ties in Germany are in opposition to each 
other. 

He urges, what we think is sufficiently 
evident, that a part of the compensation re- 
ceived by a Professor should be in the fees 
received from the students—not only be- 
cause it is just that they who derive the 
benefit should contribute to defray its ex- 
pense, but because by making the emolu- 
ments of the Professor depend partly upon 
his success, he will be stimulated to great- 
er exertion. Yet it may sometimes hap- 
pen that a study which is essential to a com- 
plete course of academical education, and 
which it requires as much talent and labour 
to qualify one for teaching as any other, 
may be less popular—in which case he 
considers it would be proper to correct the 
inequality, by making a portion of the fees 
received, common stock. In this way the 
fees might act as a stimulus on the Profes- 
sor’s diligence, without being suffered to 
make too much difference in the compen- 
sation of the respective Professors. He 
thinks that students are more attentive to 
lectures for which they pay. 

Text books. He thinks it better to have 
printed text books, than for the Professor 
to dictate to the pupils, and text books of 
his own composition in preference to those 
made by others. He prefers the conversa- 
tional mode to any other. 

Reading written lectures he strongly 
condemns. “ When a written lecture is 
merely read, he says, it is no difficult thing 
for a Professor to make an imposing show 
without giving the learner much instruc- 
tion, or without running the least risk 
of exposing his own ignorance. The 
learner has no opportunity of asking ques- 
tions on doubtful or difficult powers. 
“The conversational mode presents all 
the opposite advantages. When, the Pro- 
fessor makes his remarks in an easy con- 
versational tone, and when he asks the stu- 
dents questions, or encourages them to put 
questions to him, it is much easier for the 
student to note down any valuable hint or 
remark than when a lecture is read wit!i- 
out interruption. A judicious taking of 
notes animates and engages the attention of 
the learner much more than the most 
enrapturing display of oratory.” Rut this 
mode of conducting this oral kind of in- 
struction may be left to the Professors. 
In the new Universities the choice of text 
hooks and systems is left to the Professors, 





and this right is never interfered with un- 
less dangerous or pernicious doctrines are 
taught. 

He denounces a blind adherence to the 
systems and the opinionsof others. Healso 
objects to a student being compelled to go 
through any particular course of study— 
the student not being likely to profit much 
by that for which he has no inclination. 

There may however be an objection to 
this where the student is too young to 
choose for himself, and is not guided by the 
advice of a competent guardian or other 
adviser. 

In Hanover and Saxony a certificate of 
three years attendance, besides one of good 
conduct and diligence, is a necessary quali- 
fication for public office, or for the learned 
professions. 

“« If examinations are very frequent, cle- 
ver and diligent students lose much time 
—and they often, by hurting ‘the feelings 
of students, drive them to other Universi- 
ties. 

The only stimulants to the diligence of 
students which he deems of much efficacy 
are, good teachers—a good library and ap- 
paratus—and examinations by boards of 
examiners. 

He prefers public lecture rooms to the 
Professors houses. Riding masters, fencing, 
and dancing masters have been introduced 
into the German Universities. Also music 
and drawing masters. But he thinks the 
advantages of teaching these things are 
equalled by the inconveniences. 

Private teachers take from the regular 
Professors, and in gencral are not likely to 
be so well qualified. he former having 
no salaries are obliged to devote more time 
to teaching, and less to improving them- 
selves. They are also dependent on their 
pupils, which has a pernicious influence 
both on the teacher and student. 

It is desirable that immoral and unwor- 
thy young men should be excluded from 
Universities. Some have proposed that no 
student should be admitted under the age 
of eighteen. But this he objects to, as 
some are better qualified at sixteen than 
others at eighteen. But yet some age 
should be fixed, as when the number of 
of students is very Jarge, it would be im- 
possible to have an examination, that 
would be any thing more than a matter of 
form. Besides, if the examinations are to 
be strict, it will deter students from coming 
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from a distance. 
matter should be left to the parents and 
guardians, who may wish their or 
wards to learn some particular science—or 
who may, by means of private tutors, qua- 
lify them properly for entering the Univer- 
sity. 


sOnS 


Those who came from other Universities } ., 


he thinks ought to bring certificates that 
they have not been expelled.—lIf merely 
dismissed the vy may be admitted——but then 
they should be narrowly watched. 

On the subject of discipline, he thinks 
that the students should not be subjected 
to too strict an The student 
“ must at some part of his life be released 
from strict inspection, and act as his own 
master. Nothing is gained by deferring 
this period beyond the time of his academ- 
ical career,—a great deal may be done to 
remove temptation from youth and to keep 
from them these « allurements which are not 
thought of when they are not 

He makes some sensible remarks on the 
Jaws of the Universities—as that they 
should be * brief. perspicuous, complete, 
and adapted to the circumstances of the 
Universities,” they should not extend to 
these things forbidden by the laws of the 
land. They should be neither too severe 
nor failing of their 
pose.—That vigilance and prudence 
the part of those who are required to exe- 
cute them are of importance than 
the laws themselves.—and that good habits 
are more powerful than laws. 

But with the best 


ins} ction. 


seen. 


toe mild—both pur- 


ou 


more 


system of laws, and 


the most judicious improvement of them | 


irregularities 
cannot perfect as to 
or detect all violations of the en- 
It nay however prevent or punish 
are gross and open and such as 


. ) 
there will be occasionally 


—* discipline be so 
prevent 
actinents. 
those that 
may injure the interests of the University. 
We have thus extracted from Professor 
Meiner’s work only such passages asseemed 
more immediately applicable tothe colleges 
and Universities in our own country, and 
have often given but a condensed view of 
these. The original may be consulted to 
great advantage by all those who are inter- 
ested in the subject of academic instruc- 
tion. V. 
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Ife therefore thinks this! seventy, and who is better known for his 


classical acquirements than his poetry. It 
is pleasing to see mental cultivation and 

j natural sprightliness thus diffusing their 
cheerful rays over the winter of life. 
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at hes = rd spised the COXc er, 

And pled thy ist the dandy’s sneer. 

I urg’d in thy behalf my constant mind, 

And reasons, thick as blackberries, assign’d 

Why I should bear thy tatter’d skin about, 

Nor spurn thee forth, because, like me, worn out. 
And first I said—an antient friend I prize, 
Whose sight, a befriends sore eves 

Second, Ben Frankliu gives a reason stronger 
Who bids us wear our clothes a little longer, 
And, thirdly, frugal deeds are something worth 
And aged men are bound to set them forth 
Fourthly. My antient dame may feel perplext 
Lest, these old goods turned out, may 
next, 
Fifithly No man wiil pick up these old rags, 
Nor, sixthly, IT mistake anothe rs bags, 
Seventhly Gratitude itself sh vnuald sway 
For thou hast p1 v d my guardian many a d ay 
When, amidst robbers they preserv ‘d my thro 
By proving me not worth a single groat. 
Fighthly—to part with money, I don't care, 
And ninthly, [ba now 
‘ortenthly, Tam Ie f by my new house, 
is Job’s turkey. or a starv’d chu 
Time 
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tes thy closing 
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Halls of Sesostris, 
Alike with-us obey general doom. 
Time gods destroy, 
nd strike to dust the unrivall’d tow’rs of Troy 
‘Man turns to dust, and broad cloth turns to 
rags,” 


Let this console the 
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